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sovereign power. Jurisdiction " must have necessarily a
fountain that deriveth it to all others and receiveth it not
from any.35 All political power, he says, belonged originally
to the whole community; but, once delegated to a sovereign,
it cannot be taken back. " When the multitude have once
chosen many or one to rule over them/' then the right of the
people is " derived into those many or that one which is so
chosen; . . . that which they did, their rulers may now do
lawfully without them." Nevertheless, Hooker did not
want despotic government, nor did he believe in the divine
right of kings. God, he said, does not positively command
" that the Christian world should be ordered by kingly
regiment." Besides, " what power the king hath, he hath
it by law: the bounds and limits of it are known "; yet it has
to be admitted that Hooker is a little vague as to how the
ruler is to be kept obedient to the rules.
He can be called Erastian for putting the laws and
government of the Church under the control of Crown and
Parliament. Without that, he feared, there would be no
sovereignty. He defended too the right of a nation to deter-
mine its own form of Church government. Yet Hooker can
also be called a High Churchman in that he held a high view
of the place in society which the Church should take. He
pours scorn on the idea that " regal power ought to serve for
the good of the body and not of the soul, for men's temporal
peace and not for their eternal safety; as if God had ordained
kings for no other end and purpose but only to fat up men
like hogs and see that they have their mast." His view of
Church and State was simply that they were two aspects of
the same body, the Christian Commonwealth, identical in
membership and personnel. He joined issue both with
Catholics and Presbyterians, largely because their doctrines
implied the separation into two bodies of what ought to be
one. He was defending not only the established Church,
but the principle of establishment itself.
When he finished his work Hooker had given to the
Church of England a doctrine of its own. As early as 1562
his patron, Bishop Jewel, had written an official Apologia for
the national Church, but that had only been negative
criticism and not a positive creed. Jewel had explained
why Englishmen could not be Papists; Hooker explained
why they could and should be Anglicans. Henceforward
Englishmen could know what was meant when their Church
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